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The 1958 Sounding at Pella 
Robert W. Funk and H. Neil Richardson 


Emory University Boston University 
I. Introduction 


The Jerusalem School sounding at Pella (Khirbet Fahil) was carried 
on from April 25 to May 5, 1958, under the cooperative directorship of the 
authors with assistance from Prof. Howard T. Kuist of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. ! 

Khirbet Fahil is a large site (Fig. 2) located on the eastern edge of the 
Jordan valley in the foothills of the mountains of Gilead about eightee: 
miles due south of the Sea of Galilee. Two seven meter squares were opene 
up, one on the north side of the tell at its highest point (Square I) and on: 
at a southwest point on the tell at one of its lowest points (Square II). Nin 
full days were devoted to digging, utilizing forty laborers from the villag: 
including about half women and girls who proved to be excellent workers 
The purpose of this sounding was to ascertain what periods are representec 
in the tell, and to forecast, on the basis of a sampling, the character and 
extent of the finds which an excavation would produce. 


II. History of the Site 


It is possible here only to sketch the history of the site as reflected i 





1. Others on the staff included: Spiridion Jahshan, general foreman; S. Muhtadi, draftsman; Mahfuz 
Nassar, formatore; and Ali Saud Hussein, driver and camp boy. We are grateful to Said Bey Dura, Direct» 
of the Department of Antiquities of Jordan for permission to dig and to Dr. Awni K. Dajani, Assistant 
Director and technical advisor to the Director, for his help in the preliminary negotiations with the peop'e 
of the village. Yusef Saad, Curator of the Palestine Archaeological Museum, rendered valuable assistar 
in arranging for the photographing of the objects. Finally, grateful appreciation is extended to Fath 
Roland de Vaux for his comments on some of the pottery and to Father Spickerman for his assistance 
identifying the coins. 
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the literary sources. Khirbet Fahil (Pehel, Pihil, Talmudic Pehel, Greek 
Pella)? has a long and rich history which can be readily traced in spite of 
the fact that it is nowhere mentioned in the Bible. 

The earliest mention of Pella is in the Brussels execration texts which 
came to light in 1938 and have provided new information on the Patriarchal 
ige.* These texts are written on crude clay figurines representing bound 
‘aptives and date from the third quarter of the 19th century B. C. The 
names appearing on the figurines were the real or potential enemies of 


ee eee 


Khirbet Fahil looking west with the Jcrdan valley and the hills of Ephraim in the distance. On 
the left side of the picture is the Wadi Jurm and to the left (south) of the wadi, but not in the 
picture, is Tell Husn. Square I is right of the road this side of the houses; II is left of the road and 
the village. (Photo H. T. Kuist). 


Kgypt: by smashing the statuette in a ritual act the power of the enemy 
was thereby broken! It is now known that a strong urban movement was 
underway at this time in Palestine and Syria, and Pella was one of those 
cities which rose +o sufficient power to be included among the enemies of 
Kgypt. It is virtually certain, therefore, that we shall eventually find a 
considerable Middle Bronze city at Pella such as has been discovered at 





2. Albright, W. F., Annual of the ASOR VI (1924-25), p. 41. Albright’s study, “The Jordan Valley in the 
Bronze Age”’ (ibid, pp. 13-74), is indispensable for a picture of Pella in the Bronze Age in relation to the 
Jordan valley as is Nelson Glueck’s later Explorations in Eastern Palestine IV (Annual XXV-XXVIII, 
1945-49 [1951]). Cf. F.-M. Abel, Géographie de la Palestine, I1, pp. 405 f. 


8. Albright, Bulletin 81 (Feb. 1941), pp. 16-21; 83 (Oct. 1941), pp. 30-36. Cf. J. B. Pritchard (ed.), 
Ancient Near Eastern Texts, p. 329, n. 9. 
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Beth-shan just across the Jordan, and at Shechem, Hazor and Megiddo. 

References in Egyptian texts of the 15th-13th centuries (Late Bronze 
Age) are exceptionally rich. Pella appears in the lists of Thutmose ITI and 
Sethos I, and possibly those of Amenophis III, Horemheb and Rameses 
II,* indicating that throughout this period it was under the suzerainty of 
Egypt. Of special interest is the letter of Mut-Ba‘lu, Prince of Pella, found 
among the Amarna Tablets (14th century B. C.).5 Mut-Ba‘lu writes to 
Hanhamu, the Egyptian commissioner for Palestine and Syria, in order to 
deny any complicity in the escape of Ayyab (Job) who is wanted for some 
misdemeanor. Ayyab was the Prince of nearby Ashtaroth which, together 
with Pella, had withstood the towns of Garu (Golan). Mut-Ba‘lu is be- 
lieved to be the son of Lab’ayu, the Prince of Shechem, who plays a signi- 
ficant role in international relations of the period.6 Another Amarna 
letter, while not mentioning Pella, states that the territory of Mut-Ba‘lu 
was contiguous with that of Hazor.’ 

We learn from the stela of Sethos I found at Beth-shan that Pella was 
allied with Hammat (Tell el-Hammeh about ten miles south of Beth-shan) 
against Beth-shan.® The point of the inscription is, of course, that Sethos 
crushes the insurrection. It may be pointed out that the stela does not 
indicate that Pella was destroyed at this time, but it does suggest that 
“those of Pella” no longer had a Prince of the standing of Mut-Ba‘lu two 
generations earlier. 

An interesting bit of information about the economy of Pella in this 
period is derived from The Anastasi Papyrus (IV, 16:11; 17, 3) which notes 
that Pella and Rehob (Tell es-Sarem about four miles south of Beth-shan) 
were centers of the manufacture of chariot parts, being something in the 
nature of subsidiaries of the Egyptian industry!® Pella produced poles 
(staves) which indicates that the fine forests which once covered the hills 
east of Pella were still in existence; an occasional fine grove of trees is still 
to be seen in this area and the government’s reforestation program, which 
provides part of the income for the modern inhabitants of Khirbet Fabil 
(and drives the wages of laborers up!) may bring prosperity to Pella once 
again. 

Unlike Ashtaroth and Hazor which retained their prominence into the 




































Pritchard, op. cit., pp. 242 f. 

Albright, Bulletin 89 (Feb. 1943), pp. 7-17; Pritchard, op. cit., p. 486. 

Albright, op. cit., p. 10, n. 16; Cf. W. Harrelson, “‘Shechem in Extrabiblical References,”” BA XX (1957)’ 
6 ff. 
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Albright, Annual VI, p. 40. 
Albright, op. cit., pp. 32-43; Pritchard, op. cit., pp. 253 f. 


Albright, Bulletin % | 1944), p. 22, n. 57; Annual VI, pp. 39 f.; Archaeology of Palestine and the 
3ible (1935), p. 198, n. 
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biblical period (Deut. 1:3; Job 9:10; Jos. 9:10,) Pella must have declined 
and so does not figure in the Old Testament narrative. We now know, 
however, that it continued to be occupied in the Iron Age as the abundance 
of sherds from this period testify (see below).'° 

Pella disappears from the historical records during the Old Testament 
period only to re-emerge in Hellenistic-Roman times. It is once again a city 
of foreign influence, this time that of the Greeks. It is entirely probable 
that its rehabilitation was due in part to the settlement of Alexander’s 
soldiers in the time of the Diadochi.!! No doubt the choice of the name 
Pella was suggested both by its correspondence to the Semitic form and to 


Fig. 3. Looking north in Square I showing ““T”’ house. 


Macedonian Pella, the birthplace of Alexander the Great. At any rate, the 
city had become a strong center of Hellenistic culture by the time of 
Alexander Jannaeus (103-76 B. C.). 

According to Josephus,!? Alexander Jannaeus embarked on a series of 





10. Cf. Albright, Bulletin 89, p. 12, n. 33. Albright based his judgment on the few Iron Age sherds picked 
up on the site. 


ll. Cf. E. Schiirer, A History of the Jewish People II, i, p. 114 and n. 241. It may be that Pella in Syria 
(better known as Apamea) is confused with Pella of the Decapolis at certain points. Polybius V. 70, how- 
ever, mentions Pella (in Perea) as one of the cities taken by Antiochus the Great in 218 B. C. after his con- 
quest of Atabyrion (Tabor). The existence of a 2nd century Pella is assured, moreover, by the discovery on 
one of the preliminary surveys in 1957 of three Hellenistic Rhodian jar handles: two were found on Tell 
Husn (see Richmond, PI. V [cf. below] and a third was excavated by Dr. and Mrs. J. Strugnell with the aid 
phe gay on the side of the Khirbet itself!). Cf. G. A. Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy Land, p. 598; 
Abel, op. cit., p. 405. 


12. The relevant passages are: Wars 1.4.8 = Antiquities 13.15.3, 4; Wars 1.6.5. = Ant. 14.3.4; Wars 1.7.7 
= 14.4.4; Wars 2.18.1; 3.3.3, 5. 
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conquests which kept him in the field three years just prior to his death. 
Among the cities in Transjordan which he attacked was “ . . . Pella—this 
last city Alexander’s men demolished because the inhabitants would not 
agree to adopt the national customs of the Jews—.”! We can, therefore, 
confidently date one destruction of Pella to ca. 80 B. C. 

Fifteen years later the Roman general Pompey appeared in Damascus 
and was invited to intervene in the internal affairs of the Jewish nation by 
both disputants, Aristobulus II and Hyreanus II. Pompey then set out for 
the south, passing through Pella and Scythopolis (Beth-shan).'4 After 
deposing Aristobulus and installing Hyrcanus as Ethnarch and High Priest, 
Pompey liberated the cities which had been taken by Alexander Jannaeus, 
including Pella, and annexed them to Syria.!° Thus was born the federation 
of free Greek cities known as the Decapolis.'® Pella subsequently served to 
define the northern limits of Perea,” and became famous for its spring.!® 

In the course of the bloody events which resulted in the total destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem in A. D. 70, the Jews of Caesarea were mercilessly slaugh- 
tered. In reprisal parties of Jewish insurrectionists set out to sack cities 
and villages populated by non-Jews, among which were Gerasa, Pella and 
Scythopolis. Thus for a second time in less than 200 years (80 B. C. and 
A. D. 66) Pella was razed, and a serious problem is created for the inter- 
pretation of early Christian tradition. 

Eusebius records in his Ecclesiastical History (3.5.3) that the Christians 
in Jerusalem, being warned by an oracle of the impending doom, fled to 
Pella, “one of the cities of Perea.’’ This tradition, which may rest on the 
writings of Hegesippus (2nd cent. A.D.), is widely regarded as historically 
accurate.!® It does, however, raise several perplexing questions. When did 
the church in Jerusalem flee? It is difficult to picture a group making so 
hazardous a journey through extremely hostile country in the midst of 















13. Weare led to believe in Wars 1.7.7 that Pella had not been demolished, but in the parallel passage in 
— + this point is not as clear. The account of the destruction of Pella in Ant. 14.15.3 has no parallel 
in the Wars. 





















14. R. Marcus so translates Ant. 14.3.4. 


15. J.e., made them directly responsible to the legate of the province of Syria. Pella was probably rebuilt 
along with other cities under Gabinius who came as governor of Syria in 57 B. C. (Josephus Wars 14.5.3 and 
Schiirer, op. cit., I, i, p. 307, n. 33). 





16. On the organization and make-up of the Decapolis see Wright and Filson, Westminster Historical 
Atlas, pp. 91f. For the testimony of coinage to the “‘Pompeian”’ era, cf. Abel, op. cit., p. 145. 


17. Josephus, Wars 3.3.3; N. Glueck, Explorations in Eastern Palestine IV, p. 140, notes, however, that 
Philadelphia was not the eastern limit. 





18. Pliny, Natural History V.16 (§ 70); Glueck (Explorations, IV, p. 256) comments:“The location of 
Khirbet Fahil, immediately above the powerful springs gushing forth below it to form the perennial stream 
flowing through the Wadi Jurm, makes if seem a priori likely that historical civilized settlement established 
itself there very early indeed.” 





19. Cf. A. Harnack, The Expansion of Christianity, I1, pp. 250-253 for the references from Eusebius and 
Epiphanius. In his recent book, The Fall of Jerusalem (London, 1951), S. G. F. Brandon has called attention 
to the difficulties of accepting the tradition (pp. 168-173). 
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Vespasian’s preparation for the assault on Jerusalem.2° Why did they 
choose Pella? Pella, as we have noticed, was a predominantly Hellenistic 
city populated by aliens (cf. Wars 2.18.3). Would its citizens have tolerated 
the intrusion of a group of renegade Jews, even if Christian? Moreover, 
why would they go to a city which had been or was about to be the victim 
of Jewish reprisals? On the other hand, it is difficult to reject the tradition 
because there is no ostensible motive in the choice of Pella on the part of 


the early church. 


Fig. 4. Hellenistic-Roman storage jar. 


We are led by these considerations directly to the problem of the fate 
of Jewish Christianity.*! Are the Ebionites to be identified with the Pella 
group? Was the Christian movement which flourished in Transjordan in 
the 2nd-4th centuries (and later) the offspring of the Christian diaspora 
attendant upon the fall of Jerusalem? On the basis of the early Fathers the 





20. M. Noth (Geschichte Israels, p. 372), among others, places the flight just at this time, immediately 
after the subjugation of Galilee by Vespasian, while the 10th Legion was wintering at Beth-shan, and while 
inner conflict in the Holy City made for general confusion. It is to be noted that Perea was not finally 
subjugated until the following year (A.D. 68). 


21. For a convenient and critical summary of the material see J. Fitzmyer in ‘““The Qumran Scrolls, the 
Ebionites, and Their Literature,” Theological Studies 16 (1955), pp. 335-372; also (in abridged form) in K. 
Stendahl (ed.), The Scrolls and the New Testament, pp. 208-231. 
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answers appear to be positive. J. L. Teicher has been led to theorize, 
prompted by the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls, that the Qumran sect 
was Ebionite;?? O. Cullmann, on the other hand, has advanced the thesis 
that remnants of the Essene group following the catastrophe in A.D. 70 
were absorbed into the Jewish-Christian groups of the East Jordan dis- 
trict.22 Apart from the question of the merit of these theses, it is fairly 
certain that the excavation of Pella will enable us to trace the history of the 
Christian community there and possibly shed some light on these problems. 

The evidence of both the early Fathers and archaeology testify that 
Pella was a strong Christian center in late Roman and Byzantine times. 
Ariston of Pella is reported to have been the author of a work, now lost, in 
the 2nd century A.D. Christian bishops of Pella are known in the 5th and 
6th centuries A.D.?4. In addition to the three churches shown on Rich- 
mond’s plan,?° a fourth lies in the valley to the north (just at the edge of 
Richmond’s Plate V); it is a large complex with several columns still stand- 
ing one drum high. It is doubtless a church with adjacent buildings and it 
is difficult to understand why it has been overlooked.”® 

On the basis of the literary evidence we may conclude that Pella was 
occupied in the Bronze Age and in the Hellenistic, Roman and Byzantine 
periods. When the archaeological evidence is added, it becomes clear that 
we are dealing with a city which had nearly continuous occupation from the 
end of the third millennium B.C. down to late Medieval times. 


Ill. Results of the Sounding 
Our purpose here is to give a preliminary description of the sounding 
and to indicate what one may expect when the site is excavated. Detailed 
discussion will appear in due time.?’ 


Square I 


Since Square I was begun on the highest point on the tell, it was ex- 
pected to indicate the latest periods of occupation. The first two meters of 
debris were comprised of Medieval and Early Arab occupation. The strata 
were not clearly defined for the most part, but one good floor was encount- 





22. Animpossible thesis in view of the date of the scrolls and the archaeology of the Qumran center. 


23. Cullmann, O., “The Significance of the Qumran Texts for Research into the Beginnings of Christian- 
ity,” in Stendahl, op. cit., p. 252, n. 32. 


24. Schiirer, op. cit., p. 115; Abel, op. cit., p. 199. 


25. Richmond, J., “Khirbet Fahil,” Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund LXVI (Jan. 
1934), pp. 18-31. For the details see pp. 26 ff. 


26. Cf. Schumacher, Across the Jordan (1888), who also omits it. 


in kindly agreed to the shipment of the sherds to the United States for 
id not clear Beirut before the suspension of shipping last summer. 








27. The Department of Anti 
study. These, unfortunately, 
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ered in which several small white marble slabs had been laid; they are un- 
doubtedly from an earlier (Byzantine?) building on the site. Two whole 
Arab jars were found just below the surface. 

One of the risks in making a sounding is the chance of striking a large 
structure that will block the way, in which case it must be removed or a 
new area selected and work begun again. We had determined not to re- 
move any significant structures against the need to interpret them later in 
a large-scale excavation. Consequently when we found in Square I that a 
large, well-constructed wall only a few centimeters below the surface divided 
the square diagonally, we had no choice but to limit operations. How 
frustrating this decision proved to be will presently be seen. 

With our area reduced to one rectangle (2 x 5 m.) and a shaft hardly 
large enough for one man to work in comfortably, we discovered the founda- 


Fig. 5. Early Iron cooking pot. 


tions of a house about 2 m. below the surface. The walls of this house, 
which had been destroyed to the foundation courses, looked like a “T” 
since we could clear only a limited portion of it (Fig. 3). The longer wall 
undoubtedly divided two rooms, but again we could work only on one side 
owing to the limited space. The pottery found in association with the walls 
proved to be Byzantine, probably of the same period as the Byzantine 
occupation in Square II (see below). 

The “T”’ house was set in burned debris which belonged to an exciting 
structure underneath. About a meter below the ‘“T”’ house a second house 
appeared, nearly in line with the one above; its walls were built with ashlar 
masonry at points for reinforcement. It proved to have a fine stone floor 
which was covered with fragments of painted plaster exhibiting a range of 
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colors. The interior of the house yielded quantities of pottery and objects 
including fine red-glazed ware (Hellenistic Pergamene), several nearly 
whole storage jars (Fig. 4), an incised two-handled pot (Fig. 1), nineteen 
loom weights, and ‘several shattered cooking pots. The burned debris 
which filled the house also covered it like a dome (the walls were still stand- 
ing to a height of 50 cm. above the floor) and contained the charcoal re- 
mains of the timbers which once supported the roof; in places these could 
be easily traced for a meter or more. 

The lower house, here designated the ‘‘L’’ house owing to the shape of 
the visible walls, had two periods of occupation. The walls of this house 
extended 1.20 m. below the level of the stone floor described above. At 
their base was discovered what first looked to be a cobblestone pavement 
and then proved to be the destroyed foundations of yet an earlier house. 
Though similar to the structures above, it was oriented along slightly 
different lines. The pottery in association with it was mostly Iron II 
though a few Hellenistic sherds were found in the upper level. By this time 
we had been reduced to an area only a little over a meter square and were 
6.15 m. below the surface. Time and space expired, fortunately at the same 
moment. 

It must be remembered that it was only the corner of one room of 
these two houses that was actually cleared. The prospect of what awaits 
the excavator in the rest of the area is promising indeed. 

In the shaft where a second but smaller area was being cleared, Arab 
and Byzantine strata at the top were clear and corresponded to those above 
the houses. Below this point, however, the correspondence ended as we 
could find no precise parallels for the house levels. But the change in levels 
was exceedingly hard to determine in so limited an area. At one point a 
pocket of sherds from a Rhodian jar appeared (without handle or rim). 
Just at the point where we were about to abandon the project, the worker 
in the shaft discovered a bone and declared he had found a tomb. This 
called for further investigation with the result that a large cache of cooking 
pots (Fig. 5) and pitchers were found in connection with numerous animal 
bones; the pottery was pure Iron Age, and to judge from the cooking pots 
alone, a date in the tenth century will do nicely. Many of the sherds had 
red-slip bands which are common on other sites in the vicinity.?® 


Square IZ 


Upon the removal of 25-30 cm. of surface material in Square II we 
reached a late Byzantine stratum with the tops of Walls 1, 2, 3 (Fig. 6) 
appearing almost at once. Owing to a number of very large stones and 


28. Cf. Albright, Annual VI, p. 39, 43. It appears that the history of Pella closely parallels that of Tel! 
es-Sarem (Rehob), Beth-shan and other tells in the vicinity. 
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fallen columns in that part of the square bounded by walls 1 and 2 we 
immediately abandoned that area and excavated loci 1, 2, and 3 only (Fig. 
6). The next meter, constituting strata 2, 3, 4, continued to produce By- 
zantine material with coins datable to the late fifth century coming from 
strata 3 and 4. From stratum 3 came a pear-shaped lamp, 10 x 6.5 cm., 
with the typical decorations of the Byzantine period: bold strokes on the 
discus, a candlestick on a tripod and a triangle at the rear.?® 

At -1.15 m. a partially destroyed floor was cleared which was used after 


Fig. 6. Plan of Square II. 


the destruction of wall 7, encountered at -1.30 m. Below this floor in 
stratum 5 we continued to find Byzantine material including two fine 
specimens of glass: a bottle 8 x 5.2 cm. and a small unguentarium 10.4 x 
3 em. Finally a fine specimen of a multinozzled lamp came from this 
stratum (Fig. 7). Its appearance here clearly indicates that this form is 
not “peculiar to Judean territory.’’®° ; 





29. Cf. Sellers and Baramki, A Roman Byzantine Burial Cave in Northern Palestine, pp. 47-51; Figs. 50:30; 
53:23. 


30. C. C. McCown in Wampler, J. C., Tell en Nasbeh, II, The Pottery, p. 63. 
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At -1.50 m. corresponding approximately to the top of the second 
preserved course of wall 7 and continuing to -2.75 m. the depth of the 
foundation stones of this wall, level 6 continued to produce early Byzantine 
material. Coins from Arcadius (A.D. 395-408), Theodosius II (A.D. 408- 
450), and Valentinian III (A.D. 425-454) date this level in the first half of 
the fifth century. In addition there also came from this level two fine 
specimens of glass: a bottle with handle, 10.5 cm. in height x 6 cm. in dia- 
meter (Fig. 8b) and a double unguentarium 9.5 cm. in height x 8 em. in 


Fig. 7. Byzantine multinozzled lamp. 


width (Fig. 8a). A lamp datable as early as the late fourth century also 
came from level 6. It is similar in shape to Sellers-Baramki type VII?! but 
resembles even more McCown’s D group.*? 

At this point loci 2 and 3 were abandoned and our efforts were con- 
centrated in locus 1. Stratum 7 extended to a depth of 4 m. where we 
encountered a thin burned layer. The material of this stratum unfortu- 
nately does not give us an exact dating; the first baskets contained 
Roman pottery although some earlier material appears. Four coins fron 





31. Op. cit., pp. 38 f. and Fig. 40. 
32. Op. cit., pp. 59 f.; Plate 72, nos. 1654, 1655, 1656. 
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the reign of Theodosius IT bring us to the first half of the fifth century. How- 
ever, the later baskets are clearly Hellenistic including a fat tear bottle and 
two coins: one Ptolemaic and one Antiochus (IV?). Perhaps the excavator 
will have to admit to a /apsus in missing a division of strata! On the other 
hand, we may have to reckon with a fill made up of earth carried from 
elsewhere on the tell. 

From -4 m. to -5.60 m. in locus 1—stratum 8—the material is clearly 
Hellenistic with some Iron II sherds beginning to appear from locus 4 in 
the last hour of the last day. At -4.70 m. a substantial wall was encountered 
and partially cleared. It was made up of medium-sized stones faced on 


Fig. 8. At the left (a) is a Double unguentarium; right (b) is a glass bottle. 


both sides with mud-brick. Other than that we were at the corner of a 
substantial building, time did not permit a further clarification of the 
nature of the structure. 

The limited area dug and the nature of the walls themselves does not 
permit an identification of the architecture involved. Wall 8 may well date 
from the Iron II period or earlier but time did not permit an adequate 
clearance of this area. Wall 3 (Fig. 9), made up of large, well-cut stones, 
two of which measured 90 x 50 cm., was erected in the Roman period but 
there are no other walls related to it in its original construction. Wall 1 is 
built up against it but is not bonded to it. 
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Early in the fifth century a large structure of which walls 1, 2, 7 and 4 
are a part was built. Walls 2 and 7 are bonded into wall 1 and wall 7 ori- 
ginally had a doorway measuring 1.10 m. in width. Owing to the danger 
of a stone falling from wall 7 the stone had to be removed (Fig. 10); under 
it were found several coins datable in the first half of the fifth century. At 
a later date, probably in the same century, this doorway was blocked and a 
secondary wall, wall 6, of which only one course remains, was built. Be- 
cause such small portions were cleared it is impossible to see the relation- 
ship of walls 4 and 5 to this structure. Wall 4 consisted of some large faced 


Fig. 9. Looking north in Square II showing ashlar masonry of Wall 3 and parts of Walls 1 and 6. 


stones combined with rubble. The end of it in locus 3 looks as though it may 
have formed a doorway; it is not bonded to wall 2. 


IV. Conclusion 


Some brief observation may be made in conclusion. From this sound 
ing we learn that Pella was occupied at least in part during both phases o 
the Early Iron Age; moreover, we now have concrete evidence of a second 
century Hellenistic city, though our expectations in this regard were no’ 
entirely fulfilled since we nowhere encountered a good early Hellenisti: 
deposit. It appears that a destruction of the city is to be attributed t 
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Jewish insurrectionists in 66 A.D.** If so, a serious problem is created for 
the tradition that the Christian community in Jerusalem fled to Pella 
about this time.*4 The juxtaposition of the houses in Square I will provide 
good successive levels for close dating of finds in periods which have hereto- 
fore received little attention in Palestinian archaeology. 

To estimate the age of a tell without concrete archaeological evidence 
is purely hypothetical, but, as Albright has suggested, the 13 m. of debris at 
Beth-shan represent about 1800 years of occupation.*° Using the same 
ratio, the occupation of Pella must go back beyond 3000 B. C. This is fully 
in line with the expectations of Nelson Glueck based on his exhaustive 
survey of sites in Transjordan.*® 


Fig. 10. Looking south in Square II showing Wall 7. 


Our sounding also reveals what an extraordinarily rich site Pella is. 
In addition to the objects mentioned above, relatively large quantities of 





33. Or possibly to Alexander Jannaeus in 80 B. C. The pottery has strong affinities with both periods I 
and II at Qumran as well as New Testament Jericho. Our first judgment was that it pointed to an early 
Roman date, but the absence of typical Roman ware, known from other Palestinian sites, prompted caution. 
After a study of the Agora Excavations in Athens, it became apparent that the forms found in the “L’’ 
house of Square I disappeared in Athens by the time of the sack of Sulla in 86 B. C. This would indicate a 
pe ge me ag date for the house. A definitive judgment will have to await the arrival of the sherds and 

turther study. 


34. See above. 
35. Albright, Annual VI, pp. 36 f. 
36. Glueck, Explorations IV, pp. 256 f. 
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sherds and nearly whole vessels were produced in almost every level. The 
usual miscellanea of rings, a dagger, a key, nails, etc., also appeared. The 
depth of the various periods is relatively well clarified. On most parts of the 
tell one will have to dig a minimum of 2% meters of Byzantine material in 
order to reach earlier periods while Iron Age materials will not be reached 
before five meters or more of debris has been excavated. It is difficult at the 
present time to make long-range plans for further work, but it is hoped that 
the present promise of a rewarding excavation will mature and make 
possible a full-scale study in the near future. 


The Kingdom of David & Solomon in its 
Contact with Egypt and Aram Naharaim 


A. Malamat 


Hebrew University, Israel 


While there is a wealth of Biblical material concerning the Kingdom of 
David and Solomon, there are no contemporary external sources pertaining 
to this kingdom. Consequently, research in this period is confined to an 
internal historical approach. Yet the rule of Israel at that time, extending 
far beyond the borders of the national state, was a political phenomenon 
without parallel in the history of the ancient Near East, the kingdom be- 
coming an intermediate power between Mesopotamia and Egypt. Thx 
position of the Kingdom of David and Solomon deserves, therefore, to b 
investigated in a wider historical perspective, in its interaction with the 
history of the Ancient Near East.! 

The scanty information scattered in various Biblical passages bearing 
on points of contact between the history of Israel and that of the Near 
East, especially of the two great centers, Egypt and Aram Naharaim, maj 
serve as a starting point. Three incidents of the time of David and Solomon 
bear upon the political relations between Israel and Egypt: 

a) The flight of Hadad, ‘“‘of the king’s seed in Edom,” to Egypt, after 
David had conquered his country at the beginning of the tenth century 
B.C.; 

b) Solomon’s marriage to a daughter of the Pharaoh and the annexa- 
tion of the city of Gezer as his dowry; 

c) The flight of Jeroboam, charged with the administration of forced 
labor in Ephraim, to Shishak, king of Egypt. 

The first two occurrences should be placed in the context of events 
during the 21st Egyptian dynasty which reigned approximately between 


1. A Alt, in his paper “Das Grossreich Davids,” Kleine Schriften zur Geschichte des Volkes Israel, II (1953), 
66-75, has already put forward this demand. 
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1085-945.? Its last kings ruled at the time of David and during the first 
half of Solomon’s reign. Under this dynasty Egyptian power declined, after 
having lost its sway in Asia already in the middle of the 12th century. 
Egypt now broke up into two separate units, the kingdom of Thebes in the 
South and the kingdom of Tanis in the North. Most likely only the latter 
came in contact with Palestine. Hadad’s reception at Pharaoh’s court and 
Solomon’s marriage reflect Egypt’s renewed interest in Palestine during the 
first half of the 10th century, a trend for which the archaeological discoveries 
San-el-Hagar, the ancient Tanis and biblical Zoan, may perhaps provide 
idditiona] evidence. 

The Biblical narrative concerning Hadad (I Kings 11:14-22) re- 
lects the political hopes which the Egyptians pinned on the Edomite heir. 
Not only was he offered political asylum, but was received with great honors 
it Pharaoh’s court and given the Lady Tahpenes, a sister of Pharaoh’s 
vife, as his spouse, while his son was brought up “among the sons of 
Pharaoh.’’? It is interesting to note that the Biblical narrative mentions 
Pharaoh’s wife by name, while that of Pharaoh himself remains undis- 
‘losed. The fact that the Biblical historiographer was familiar with the 
ady’s name or, at least, mentions her Egyptian title,* accords with the 
high position and political influence wielded by the wives of the Pharaohs 
of the 21st dynasty. There is a record of the wife of one of the Pharaohs of 
this dynasty receiving the title of ‘“The King’s son of Kush, Governor of the 
Southern Lands.” A woman was thus appointed viceroy of Nubia, an 
exceptional event in Egyptian history.® 

Passing now to Solomon’s marriage with the daughter of Pharaoh (I 
Kings 3:1), it is to be noted that, strangely enough, this matter has not 
been given the consideration it deserves. Yet here we have a political 
occurrence without parallel not only in Israelite, but also in Egyptian 
history. As far as we know, there is no other real example of a Pharaoh’s 
daughter given in marriage to a foreign royal house, although the Pharaohs 
quite frequently married daughters of foreign rulers. The case of Tutankh- 
amon’s widow, who wished to marry one of the sons of Shuppiluliuma, the 
Hittite king, is in fact a political marriage of the sort contracted by the 
Pharaohs, as stated explicitly in the sources. The hypothesis that the four 


2. For this dynasty see in particular E. Meyer, “‘Gottesstaat,”’ etc., Sitzungsberichte Preuss. Akademie 
Wissenschaft (Phil.-Hist. Kl.) 28, 1928, 495-532. Cf. also recently, E. Drioton & J. Vandier, L’Egyptes, 3rd 
ed., 1952, 511-522. 

3. On the literary structure of the biblical story see E. Meyer, Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbarstémme, 
1906, 359 ff. See there also for the tradition incorporated in the Septuagint concerning the marriage of 
Jeroboam to Pharaoh Shishak’s sister-in-law, a tradition which is modelled after the story of Hadad; cf. 
J. A. Montgomery, The Books of Kings (1951), 236 ff. 

4. The name Tahpenes has not yet been identified in the few existing contemporary Egyptian sources. 
It has also been asserted, on the basis of the version of the name in the Septuagint, Thekemeina (Thechem- 
eina), that this is not a proper name at all, but an Egyptian title for “king’s wife”: see Grdseloff, “‘Edom 
d’aprés les sources égyptiennes,”” Revue Hist. Juive Egypte 1 (1947), 89 ff. 

5. See e.g. H. Kees, Das Priestertum im dgyptischen Staat (1953), 162 ff. 

6. J.B. Pritchard, ed., Ancient Near Eastern Texts (1950), 319. 
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nobles from Syria, called “‘king’s son’’ (mar sharri) in the El-Amarna letters, 
of the 14th century, were in reality the Pharaoh’s sons-in-law, is quite un- 
substantiated.? Equally doubtful is the contention that the mother of 
Queen Tiy, wife of Amenhotep (Amenophis) III, was a Pharaoh’s daughter 
and married to a Syrian prince.* The only example of the marriage of an 
Egyptian princess to a foreign ruler comes from Ugarit. There, on sherds 
of a vase dating from about the middie of the 14th century B. C., a marriage 
ceremony is depicted. But even here, in all probability, the woman con- 
cerned, given in marriage to Nikmad, king of Ugarit, was a member of the 
royal harem and not a real daughter of the Pharaoh.’ On the other hand, 
as we know from the El-Amarna documents, the King of Babylon, Kadash- 
manharbe, did actually ask for the hand of Alehenetens daughter, and was 
refused in the following terms: ‘From of old, a daughter of the king of 
Egypt has not been given to anyone.’’!® Herodotus also implies that the 
marriage of a daughter of Pharaoh to a foreign king would be contrary to 
Egyptian tradition. According to the Greek historian, Amasis, king of 
Egypt, refused to give his daughter to Cambyses, king of Persia, in marri- 
age.!! In any case, insofar as can be gleaned from the few contemporary 
Egyptian documents, political marriages in the 21st dynasty took place 
only between the two royal houses reigning in Egypt proper, i.e. in Tanis 
and Thebes.!? So too, as we know, Shishak, the founder of the 22nd dy- 
nasty, married his son, Osorkon I, to the daughter of the last king of the 
21st dynasty, in order to give an air of legality to the new dynasty. 

In the light of the foregoing, Solomon’s marriage into the Egyptian 
royal house acquires extraordinary political significance. This step can 
perhaps be explained by the fact that, up till that time, no power compara- 
ble to the Kingdom of David and Solomon had risen on Egypt’s frontiers 
a power greater than the Northern Egyptian kingdom itself.'* The dowry 





7. As against Weber in J. A. Knudtzon, Die El-Amarna Tafeln II (1915), 109. 


8. Weber (see previous note) relies on this example, following F. Petrie, A History of Egypt, II (1904), 182 f. 
in order to substantiate his interpretation of the El-Amarna letters. However, many scholars believ: 
that both parents of Queen Tiy were foreigners; according to others, both were Egyptians, thus for instanc: 
R. Engelbach, Introduction to Egyptian Archaeology (1946), 90 (I owe this reference to Mr. J. Leibovitch 
Most likely, however, they were not of royal blood at all since their ancestry is not mentioned in the sources 
Cf. also recently C. Aldred, Journal of Egyptian Archaeology 43 (1957), 30 ff. 


9. See the discussion of Ch. Desroches-Noblecourt in Ugaritica III, 1956, 179-220 and Fig. 118 on p. 165 
The Egyptian princess is wearing a head ornament which is worn only by wives of Pharaohs or their daugh 
ters who entered the royal harem. The author argues that if this description applies to a Pharaoh’s daught« 
at all, it can only be a child previously married to the Pharaoh himself (see especially pp. 198 ff.) 


10. The El-Amarna tablets, letter No. 4, lines 6-7 and further on; cf. S.A.B. Mercer, The Tell El-Amarn 
Tablets, I (1939), 12-13. 


11. Herodotus, Book III, 1. The fact that Cambyses’ offer was prompted by the advice given him by a 

Egyptian physician who wanted to revenge himself on the Pharaoh, shows that the Egyptians knew tha 

the marriage of a Pharaoh’s daughter to a foreigner was unacceptable. In order to prevent an armed cor 

flict with the Persians, Amasis sent the daughter of the former deposed Egyptian king to Persia; but th 

deception was discovered. 

12. Pinodjem I, king of Thebes, married two Tanite princesses, namely Makare and Henuttaui, bot! 

apparently, daughters of Psusennes I, king of Tanis. 

13. Indeed, in Biblical sources Pharaoh’s daughter commis a special place among Solomon’s “‘one thou- 
sand” wives, who included other foreign princesses (cf. I Kings 11:1), and only in her case do they mention 
the building of a palace (I Kings 7:8-9; 9:24; II Chron. 8:11). 
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given to Solomon in the form of the city of Gezer (I Kings 9:16), no less 
than the marriage itself, may be interpreted as a sign of the supremacy of 
the Kingdom of Solomon. 

The problem of the identity of Solomon’s father-in-law has puzzled 
many scholars. The archaeological evidence discovered in Tanis perhaps 
provides a clue to this long debated question. Here a bas-relief of King 
Siamon, the predecessor of Psusennes II, the last king of the 21st dynasty, 
was discovered, representing the king in the act of slaying an enemy, most 
likely of the Sea-peoples. On this evidence Montet, the excavator of Tanis, 
put forward the theory that this Pharaoh made a military expedition 
against the Philistines in the course of which he conquered the city of Gezer 
on the frontier between Philistia and Israel, a conquest which the Bible 
ascribes to Solomon’s father-in-law.'4 Even if this does not constitute in- 
controvertible proof of the identity of Solomon’s father-in-law, chrono- 
logically only the last two kings of the 21st dynasty fit the identification. 
It is true that we do not know exactly how long each one of the Tanite 
kings had ruled, but even taking the minimum estimate of 28 years as the 
period of the reign of the last two kings, Siamon must have ascended the 
throne shortly before Solomon and thus could easily have been his father- 
in-law. If, however, we follow the chronology based on Manetho—which 
is usually accepted—according to which Psusennes II ruled 35 years, then 
this Pharaoh must have been Solomon’s father-in-law. !5 

As to the third point of contact between Israel and Egypt, namely 
Jeroboam’s flight to Shishak, the explicit mention of Pharaoh’s name in the 
Bible (I Kings 11:30) may serve as a criterion of the validity of Biblical 
chronology. By taking into account the various chronological data in the 
Books of Kings one-arrives at the conclusion that Jeroboam’s revolt took 
place not prior to the 24th year of Solomon’s reign.!** At this time Shishak 
was already reigning in Egypt, as can be deduced from the synchronism 
between Rehoboam’s fifth year and Shishak’s expedition to Israel, which 
was undertaken not long before Pharaoh’s death.!® The reliability of the 
Biblical chronology concerning Solomon’s career up to the revolt of 
Jeroboam is thus established. 





14. See P. Montet, Le drame d’ Avaris (1940), 195 f. Of particular interest in this connection is the dis- 
covery of a scarabaeus of King Siamon at Tell el-Far‘ah in the Western Negeb, one of the gateways to the 
Philistine region as one comes from Egypt; cf. F. Petrie, Beth Pelet I (1930), 10, Pl. 29:259. 


15. According to Africanus’ version Psusennes II reigned 14 years only. Note that Drioton and Vandier, 
who, in the last edition of their book (see note 2) accept the identification of Siamon with Sdlomon’s father- 
in-law, still adhere to a chronology of the 21st dynasty which contradicts the chronological basis for this 
identification placing the ascent of Psusennes at 984 B. C. (see tables on pp. 565 and 631). 


15a. The revolt occurred as Solomon was engaged in the building of Millo, begun, according to the Bible, 
after the construction of the temple and palace, i.e. in his 24th year. 


16. For this synchronism see most recently W. F. Albright, Bulletin 130 (1953), 4 ff. The above chrono- 
logical computations are independent of the determination of absolute dates concerning Solomon’s reign. 
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The course of events after Solomon’s death proves that Egypt mis- 
calculated by pinning hopes of political expansion on Hadad the Edomite, 
and Jeroboam the Ephraimite. The military expedition of Shishak to 
Palestine in the fifth year of Rehoboam’s reign was directed particularly 
against Edom in the south and the kingdom of Jeroboam in the north, as 
may be deduced from the new reading of Shishak’s geographical list from 
Karnak,!’ while Judah escaped by paying a heavy tribute. 

Turning now to the other side of the Kingdom of Israel, we see that the 
extensive conquests made by David in the north established his kingdom 
as a political factor in the region of Aram Naharaim and brought it within 
the sphere of traditional Assyrian influence. Owing to these conquests, the 
Kingdom of Israel began to assume proportions exceeding those of any in- 
dependent political organization ever before established within the borders 
of Syria and Palestine, including “‘all kingdoms from the river (Euphrates) 
... unto the border of Egypt’’ (I Kings 4:21; II Chron. 9:26). This un- 
precedented territorial expansion may be explained by assuming that 
David’s kingdom based itself on comprehensive political organizations 
which had existed before and which, through David’s victories over their 
rulers, passed into his hands with their complex systems intact. 

Alt has probably correctly interpreted the manner of transmitting 
political rule in Palestine during David’s time: the Philistines considered 
themselves the legitimate heirs of the Egyptian rule in Palestine and their 
defeat by David implied the passage of the Egyptian province of Canaan 
into the hands of the Israelites.'* But the growth of the Kingdom of Israel 
did not halt here. It now had to confront another political bloc, namely, 
the kingdom of Aram Zobah, which, like David’s kingdom, extended its 
sway over country after country. 

This political entity, whose strength is difficult to estimate from the 
fragmentary evidence found in the Bible, expanded during the reign of its 
king Hadadezer, a contemporary of David, over vast territories. In the 
south it apparently reached the frontier of Ammon, as can be deduced 
from the intervention of Aramaean troops on the side of the Ammonites 
in their war with David (II Samuel 10:6 ff.). In the northeast the kingdom 
of Zobah extended to the river Euphrates and even to territories beyond it 
(II Sam. 8:3; 10:16).'*® In the east it touched the Syrian desert and in the 
west it included Coelesyria. These boundaries roughly correspond to the 
expansion of the kingdom of Amurru which still flourished in the 13th 












































17. Cf. B. Mazar, “The Campaign of Pharaoh Shishak to Palestine,”” Vetus Testamentum, Supplement 4 
(1957), 57-66. 

18. See Alt, op. cit. (note 1), pp. 68-69. 
19. 









The geographical term “‘beyond the river” refers here to the eastern bank of the Euphrates. 
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century.2° We have no information on the political organization in this 
area in the 12th century after Amurru was destroyed by the Sea-peoples, or 
in the 11th century during the period of the Aramaean settlement until the 
consolidation of the Aramaean states on the eve of David’s period. The 
question is whether Hadadezer’s kingdom, like that of David, was not 
based, in one way or another, on a previously existing political organiza- 
tion. It is to be pointed out, however, that in the case of Aram Zobah, 
there was apparently no continuity in the transmission of political rule as 
in the case of Israel, and the influence of the political tradition reaching 
back to the days of the kingdom of Amurru could only be indirect.?! 

The main issue of David’s era was the contest between Zobah and 
Israel, each of which had gradually expanded until no independent terri- 
tories were left between them. The outcome of this conflict was to lead 
directly to the political hegemony over the area between Mesopotamia and 
Egypt. Probably even the kingdom of Hamath in central Syria came under 
the domination of the King of Israel following his victory over Hadadezer. 
This may be inferred from the sending of an embassy from Toi, the king of 
Hamath, to David (II Sam. 8: 9-10; I Chron. 18: 9-10). The fact that the 
embassy was headed by Joram, the son of the king of Hamath, and that it 
brought David expensive gifts, seems to imply that it was not simply a 
show of courtesy nor even an act for concluding a parity treaty.?? If we are 
correct in assuming that Hamath was in fact dependent on Israel, then the 


Kingdom of Israel extended its sway to an area in which the tradition of the 
Hittite Empire was still alive.?* 

The question arises whether there is no indication in external sources 
of the above mentioned events in Syria and in Aram Naharaim. Since no 
contemporary Assyrian annalistic sources have been preserved, later 
Assyrian inscriptions should be examined for details pertaining to the era 
discussed in this paper. And, indeed, Ashurdan II (934-912 B. C.) as well 








20. On the boundaries of the kingdom of Amurru and its expansion towards the area of Damascus in the 
south at the beginning of the 13th century see B. Maisler (Mazar), Encyclopaedia Biblica (in Hebrew), Vol. 
I (1950), 445 (s. ». Amorite). 


21. For the foundation of the various Aramaean states in Syria on ancient centers dating from the Bronze 
Age, cf. also M. Noth “Beitriige zur Geschichte des Ostjordanlandes,” Beitrdge zur bibl. Landes-u. Aliertums- 
kunde 68 (1949), 24 ff. 


22. The Bible, too, mentions side by side the precious gifts which David received from the king of Hamath, 
the tribute he exacted from the conquered countries and the booty he took from Hadadezer (II Sam. 8:9- 
12; I Chron. 18:1-11). There might also be a historical kernel in the allusions preserved in Chronicles con- 
cerning David’s and Solomon’s wars on the border or even inside the country of Hamath (I Chron. 18:3; 
II Chron. 8:3), as well as Solomon’s building activities in the cities of Hamath (II Chron. 8:4). The geo- 
graphical term Hamath-Zobah mentioned in connection with Solomon’s military expeditions, is not quite 
clear, but it may be doubted whether we have here a mere anachronistic usage. The name Sbh, in Aramaean 
script, on bricks excavated in Hamath in level E (10-8th centuries) testifies, probably, to an ancient connec- 
tion between Zobah and Hamath. Compare A. ey nye Les Araméens (1949), 30, n. 13. Cf. also 
the obscure Biblical reference concerning Jeroboam II’s conquests, “who recovered Damascus and Hamath, 
which belonged to Judah, for Israel” (II Kings 14:28). 


23. The country of Hamath, of course, was not really annexed to Israel, and therefore it is often mentioned 
in the Biblical literature in connection with the northern frontier of the Israelite kingdom. For the northern 
frontier of David’s kingdom cf. B. Maisler, Bulletin of the Jewish Palestine Exploration Society (in Hebrew), 
12 (1945/6). 91 ff.; K. Elliger, Paldstinajahrbuch $2 (1936), 34-73; M. Noth, ibid. 33 (1937), 36 ff. 
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as Shalmaneser III (858-824) mention in the annals relating their victories 
that during the reign of king Ashurrabi II (1012-972), a contemporary of 
David, the king of Aram conquered various Assyrian districts. The name 
of the Aramaean king is not given in the sources. The area conquered by 
the Aramaeans according to Shalmaneser can be approximately located 
since Pitru (biblical Pethor) and Mutkinu are specifically mentioned in 
this connection. These cities were situated opposite each other on the two 
banks of the Euphrates some 20 kms. south of Carchemish.?* It is possible 
that Ashurdan’s annals, too, mention the area of the Euphrates south of 
Carchemish, but the names of the places conquered by the Aramaeans are 
mutilated in the inscription and cannot be positively identified.?5 

The attacks of the Aramaeans in the Euphrates region apparently 
came from the west side of the river since the kingdom of Assyria was then 
in a process of retreat towards the east. The main power among the Ara- 
maeans in Syria at that time was the kingdom of Zobah. In the light of the 
great expansion achieved by this kingdom, from Transjordan in the south 
to the Euphrates in the north, it can be assumed with a fair degree of 
probability that it acquired additional territories to the north of the bend 
of the Euphrates, which are mentioned in the Assyrian sources. The in- 
formation given in Shalmaneser’s inscription accords well with the Biblical 
tradition concerning the rule of Hadadezer on both sides of the Euphrates 
(I1 Sam. 10:16; I Chron. 19:16).26 If the Aramaean king mentioned in the 
Assyrian sources is really to be identified with Hadadezer, we arrive here at 
an Aramaean-Assyrian synchronism which leads us at the same time to an 
indirect synchronization between Israelite, Aramaean and Assyrian 
history.?7 











24. Cf. D. D. Luckenbill, Ancient Records of Assyria I (1926), §603. According to the Biblical tradition 
the Pethor of Balaam belonged to Aramaean territory (Numbers 22:5; 23; cf. Deut. 23:5). This may be an 
anachronistic conception which came into being in the tenth, or at the beginning of the ninth century when 
Pethor was actually in Aramaean hands. 


25. See Annals, obverse, lines 23-32. The document was published by E. Weidner, ““Die Annalen des 
KO6nigs Assurdan II von Assyrien,” Archiv fur Orientforschung 3 (1926), 156-7. For the identification of the 
place names mentioned in this document and the various opinions concerning them compare A. Malamat, 
The Aramaeans in Aram Naharaim and the rise of their States (in Hebrew) (1952), 20, 46-47. 


26. This has already been alluded to by E. Forrer in Realler. der Assyriologie I, 1928, 135; and cf. E 
Cavaignac, Revue de l’ Histoire des Religions 107 (1933), 134-136; A. Malamat op. cit., 60; and Encyclopaedi 
Biblica, Vol. II (1954), 791 f. (s. ». Hadadezer). 


27. It would thus appear that Hadadezer conquered the Euphrates area in the period between the be 
ginning of Ashurrabi’s reign in 1012 and David's wars with the Arameans in the 90’s of the tenth century 
ef. S. Yeivin, Encyclopaedia Biblica, Vol. I1, 640 (s. ». David). 
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A Solomonic City Gate at Gezer 


The preceding article by Professor Malamat gives evidence of the 
wealth of archaeological material which has been coming to light to illumine 
the period of David and Solomon in the tenth century B. C. Excavations 
in the territory of ancient Judah at Beth-shemesh, Lachish and Debir (the 
probable biblical name of Tell Beit Mirsim) have discovered city fortifica- 
tions (double walls with rooms between them called “casemates), govern- 
ment granaries and residencies, which date from the time of David and 
indicate that they were government projects in provincial centers of David’s 
realm.' This suggests that the radical shift from clan and tribal local 
administration to a district system with district officers appointed directly 
by the king was begun by David in Judah. According to the document 
preserved in I Kings 4:7-19 Solomon completed this shift by the districting 
of the territory of the northern tribes. Among the district granary and 
chariot cities which Solomon is said to have fortified three in particular are 
given special mention. These are Hazor, Megiddo and Gezer (I Kings 
9:15-17). 

The wealth of material at Megiddo from the tenth century is well 
known, and was briefly summarized in B.A. XIIT. 2 (May, 1950), pp. 39-46. 
A governmental outpost with its own compound appears to have been 
erected there by David when the city was unfortified (see Fig. 13 in that 
issue). Subsequently, however, the whole city appears to have been taken 
over by Solomon for governmental purposes, with a district residence for 
the governor (Baana ben Ahilud, I Kings 4:12) and stables for some 450 
horses. Of particular interest also is the Solomonic city gate at Megiddo, 
an elaborate, heavily fortified affair made of well-cut (ashlar) and fitted 
blocks of stone. One could approach it either by riding in a chariot or cart 
up a paved road along the northern side of the mound, or he could walk up 
a flight of stairs. First, he would pass through an outer gate with two en- 
tries, formed by two sets of piers jutting out from flanking towers (see Figs. 
14-15 in the above mentioned article). He would then turn left through 
the main gate, composed of four entries made by four sets of piers. As W. F. 
Albright was the first to observe, the plan of the main gate is the first 
archaeological illustration of the east gate into the main court of the Jeru- 
salem temple, as described in Ezek. 40:5-16 (see C. G. Howie, Bulletin of 
the ASOR, No. 117, pp. 13-19). Not only the plan, but even over-all 
dimensions appear to be roughly the same. 

In 1957 the Israeli Hazor Expedition, under the direction of Yigael 
Yadin, found an identical gate, both as to plan and dimensions, in the 10th 


1. For a recent discussion of this point see Frank M. Cross, Jr. and G. Ernest Wright, “The Boundary 
a— Province Lists of the Kingdom of Judah,” Journal of Biblical Literature LX XV (1956), especially pp. 
212-226. 
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century fortifications around the western summit of the great mound (see 
B. A. XXI, 2, May, 1958, pp. 46-7, and Fig. 1). So close in details is the 
Hazor gate to that at Megiddo that Dr. Yadin is led to affirm that both 
must have been erected under the direction of the same royal architect. 

In the preceding article Professor Malamat refers to the biblical state- 
ment that Gezer was not Israelite until the days of Solomon, when it was 
given to that king by the Egyptian Pharaoh as a dowry for the princess who 
became Solomon’s queen (I Kings 9:15). The reference to the destruction 
of Gezer in this passage is presumably to be interpreted as the catastrophe 
which ended the period named by the excavator, R.A.S. Macalister, the 
“Third Semitic.’”’ The Solomonic city would then be his ‘Fourth Semitic,” 
which, as Dr. Albright has shown, was brought to an end, presumably in the 
invasion of Pharaoh Shishak in 918 B. C. 

Gezer was excavated between 1902 and 1909, before the refinement in 
archaeological techniques which characterize contemporary work had been 
developed. Consequently, while Macalister’s three-volume work on The 
Excavation of Gezer (London, 1911-12) contains a veritable mine of mater- 
ial, it is most difficult to handle critically in order to reconstruct the history 
of the city. Recently, however, following the discovery of the Hazor gate, 
Dr. Yadin turned again to the Gezer reports and has made a brilliant de- 
duction from the Gezer plans. In the southern part of the city within a 
complex which Macalister called the ‘“Maccabean Castle’ (that is, struc- 
tures dated to the 2nd century B. C.) there exists a casemate wall and a 
gate. Only the southern portion of the fortifications guarding the opening 
is preserved, but this is sufficient to permit the reconstruction of the whole 
and to see that it is of the same type as the gates of Megiddo and Hazor. 
It is surely a reused Solomonic structure, because later gates are simpler in 
design (with only three or two entryways). Furthermore, the finely cut 
and fitted stones and the over-all proportions are so near what we would 
expect that we must assume a common direction, indeed a central bureau 
of architectural design, for all of the above-mentioned structures.? Yadin’s 
computations, suggesting to him identical blueprints with minor adjust- 
ments to the terrain, are as follows: 


Megiddo Hazor Gezer 
Length of gate 20.3 m. 20.3 m. 19.0 m. 
Width of gate 17.5 m. 18.0 m. 16.2 m. 
Space between towers 6.5 m. 6.1 m. 5.5 m. 
Width of entrance passage 4.2 m. 4.2 m. 3.1 m. 
Width of walls 1.6 m. 1.6 m. 1.6 m. 
Total width of casemate wall — 5.4 m. 5.4 m. 
G. E. W. 








2. See Yigael Yadin, “Solmon’s City Wall and Gate at Gezer,’”’ Israel Exploration Journal, Vol. 8 (1958), 
pp. 80-86; R. A.S. Macalister, The Excavation of Gezer, Vol. I, pp. 209 ff. and Fig. 104. It is to be noted that 
the width of the casemate walls at Beth-shemesh and Debir is the same as that of the Hazor and Gezer walls. 








